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WHAT QUEBEC HAS MEANT TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 



BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE. 



Thbee hundred years ago this month, the foundations of Que- 
bec were laid by Samuel de Champlain. Our neighbors to the 
north, properly appreciative of the notable part played in their 
history by the rugged rock city, are preparing to celebrate its 
tercentenary with twentieth-century pomp and magnificence. For 
nearly a fortnight there will be a succession of splendid pageants 
illustrating every phase in the city's development. The pictur- 
esque scenes connected with the coming of its founder, so graph- 
ically described by Champlain himself, will be re-enacted. The 
historic Plains of Abraham will once more ring with the tread 
of an armed host. Before onlooking thousands there will sweep 
a mighty fleet, dwarfing by its grizzly strength the craft that of 
yore gave battle on the waters of the lordly St. Lawrence. Liv- 
ing links with the wonderful past will be supplied by the pres- 
ence of representatives of families tracing their descent back to 
the makers of Quebec — and to its conquerors. Frenchmen and 
Englishmen will fraternize on the spot where their ancestors 
fought and died, and both will be made royally welcome by the 
enthusiastic Canadians. 

Americans will be there, too, and they should be there in 
goodly numbers; nor in the role of mere spectators. As a his- 
torical heritage, Quebec is theirs fully as much as it belongs 
to the people of Canada. It has exercised no less powerful an 
influence on their destinies than on the destinies of the Cana- 
dians. In fact, remote as the connection may seem, Quebec is 
well entitled to rank with Jamestown and Plymouth as a primal 
fountain of American liberty. In one way and another, almost 
from its beginning, it was a foremost factor in developing the 
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ideals that culminated in the Declaration of Independence. Not 
that it was a centre from which radiated sentiments of democracy 
and liberality. On the contrary, even in its days of infancy as a 
wilderness trading-post, it was a citadel of absolutism. And, as 
time passed, its absolutist characteristics became accentuated, 
until, on the ere of the conquest, they reached intolerable heights 
in the regime of the bureaucratic Vaudreuil and the infamous 
Bigot. Nevertheless, Quebec remained a vital force in stimulating 
and assisting the American people along the path of freedom. 

In this respect its influence was felt, first of all and most of 
all, through what historians have termed the " hinterland move- 
ment" Sharply contrasting purposes animated the men from 
England and the men from France who, in the far-off years of 
early colonization, voyaged across the stormy Atlantic to take 
possession of the New World. The English came to America 
chiefly to win homes for themselves in a country where they 
would be free from the social, political and religious disabilities 
under which they had labored in their native land.* The French 
were inspired hardly at all by the home-building spirit. Desire 
to amass wealth, love of adventure and missionary zeal were their 
great motives. Consequently, while the English were content 
to establish themselves in compact settlements along the coast, 
the ardent French ranged far inland, making friends of the 
Indians, trafficking with them, Christianizing them. Champlain 
himself had little more than built his "habitation" at Quebec 
before he was up and off on the explorations that have con- 
tributed so greatly to his fame. Trader, adventurer, and priest 
followed him, pressing steadily and rapidly towards the land of 
the setting sun. Within a decade of the founding of Quebec, a 
Recollet friar was laboring among the Lake Huron savages. 
Only a few years more, and the daring young Norman, Nieolet, 
was canoeing through Wisconsin's network of streams. A little 
later, and the black-gowned Jesuits were planting the Cross 
among the Indians of Sault Ste. Marie. 

All this time the English colonists had -made next to no 
progress, so far as westward expansion was concerned. By 1660, 
or twenty years after the Jesuits reached the Sault, the English 
" farthest west " was but a few beggarly miles from the coast, in 

* This, of course, does not apply to the first English settlement, as 
the wealth motive predominated in the colonization of Virginia. 
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the upper valley of the Connecticut. In one important respect, 
however, the dwellers by the sea had far surpassed the pioneers 
of France, as the authorities in Quebec saw with undisguised 
alarm. In all Canada, including Acadia, the white population 
barely exceeded three thousand souls; in New England alone it 
was more than eighty thousand. Clearly, if the English contin- 
ued to increase in this proportion, they would soon overflow into 
territory claimed by France. Already, indeed, there had been an 
armed invasion of Acadia by yeoman soldiery from New England. 
Something must be done to retard their development and at the 
same time strengthen French pretensions to New World do- 
minion. Louis XIV, the most ambitious monarch who ever sat 
on the throne of France, lost little time in grappling with the 
problem once the control of French affairs passed into his 
powerful keeping. Troops and colonists were sent out, the trad- 
ing company which had hitherto mismanaged the interests of 
New France was dissolved, and the colony was elevated to the 
status of a royal province. What was most important, King 
Louis found in Talon, Frontenac and La Salle a trio of servants 
zealous to advance the power and prestige of France. 

With their advent a new and vigorous impetus was given to 
the hinterland movement, which for the first time became a 
definite part of French policy in America. It involved nothing 
less than the exploration and occupation of the vast Mississippi 
Valley, and the creation of a chain of forts and trading-posts 
designed to connect the mouth of the Mississippi with the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, and to oppose an effectual barrier to the 
English did they attempt to cross the Alleghanies. The first 
steps in this gigantic programme were carried out by the building 
of Fort Frontenac in 1G73 ; and, in the same year, by the epoch- 
marking voyage of Marquette and Joliet down the Mississippi. 
Thereafter, the advance of the French into the great valley pro- 
gressed apace with the spectacular achievements of La Salle, Tonti, 
Iberville and Bienville. At the same time, as a means of masking 
their operations in the interior, and also for the purpose of 
weakening the English, the rulers of New France embarked on a 
policy of forceful aggression, enlisting the services of Indian 
allies for a series of devastating border raids. 

Out of this grew the memorable Seventy Years War, usually 
subdivided by American historians into King William's War, 
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Queen Anne's War, King George's War, and the French and 
Indian War. Except in its final stages, it was^a conflict in 
which the English colonists were virtually left to fight their bat- 
tles unaided by the Mother Country. Had this aid been given 
in anything like adequate degree, or had the colonies presented 
a united front, the war would speedily have come to an end. 
But such were the jealousies prevailing between colony and colony, 
union was quite out of the question, and the brunt of the 
fighting fell on the colonies most exposed to French attack. 
Even so, the merchants and farmers who rallied to the defence 
were not slow to meditate reprisals, and to plan conquest on their 
own account. They saw clearly that the seat of French power 
in America was Quebec ; that Quebec furnished the base of opera- 
tions for both red foe and white; and that until Quebec fell they 
could not hope for a lasting peace. As early as 1690 — acting, it 
has been claimed, on the suggestion of Peter Schuyler, the first 
Mayor of Albany — a colonial Congress decided on a plan of 
campaign which had for objective the capture of Quebec and the 
conquest of New France. This attempt failed, as did several 
similar " glorious enterprises " launched during the next few 
years, and the advantage rested wholly with the French until 
Nicholson and Vetch conquered Acadia in 1710. 

Meantime, the hinterland movement continued unceasingly, 
to the growing alarm of the British colonists, who began to ap- 
preciate in good earnest the menace it constituted to their future 
development. Their uneasiness was shared by many colonial 
officials, notably the Governor of Virginia, which colony laid 
claim to a vast extent of territory between the Alleghanies and 
the Mississippi. But no representations could move the home 
authorities to action. Walpole's "era of good feeling" had set 
in, and not the slightest desire was felt to endanger the peaceful 
relations between England and France by a dispute over the 
possession of the mid-American wilderness. This attitude of 
selfish indifference and neglect was not lost on the colonists, al- 
ready incensed at the greater favor shown the settlers of the 
English West Indies, whose interests had been promoted in every 
way possible. They did not waste breath, however, in vain re- 
proaches ; nor did they supinely allow the French to overrun 
them. Instead, they began a hinterland movement of their 
own, intended to cripple their adversaries by diverting from 
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Montreal and Quebec the rich fur trade of the interior, and to 
pave the way for trans-Alleghany settlement. And, keeping 
their eyes fixed steadfastly on Quebec as the source of all their 
woes, they awaited only a favorable opportunity to deal a crush- 
ing blow. 

Their chance came with the War of the Austrian Succession, 
which saw England and France at odds once more. Aided by an 
English fleet, and led by a New England business man, four 
thousand colonial volunteers fought their way into the Cape 
Breton fortress of Louisburg, long accounted impregnable. " On 
to Quebec !" was then their cry, and from distant England 
thundered an echoing, " On to Quebec !" It seemed impossible 
for the Government to withstand the enthusiasm called forth by 
this valiant deed overseas. And, in fact, though only after pain- 
ful deliberation, orders were sent to Governor Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts, a veteran advocate of conquest, to raise an army for 
the invasion of New France, aid being promised in the form of 
an English squadron and a strong force of English regulars. 
The colonial troops were soon in waiting, but the promised as- 
sistance did not come. The Government, to tell the truth, was 
divided against itself, one faction wishing to end the War with 
France by obtaining peace at any price. More than this, after 
"Bonnie Prince Charlie's" ftitile attempt to regain the crown 
for the Stuarts, objections were raised on the ground that Eng- 
land needed her troops at home to repel a possible French inva- 
sion. In the end, notwithstanding the angry protests of ministers 
like the Duke of Bedford and the Duke of Newcastle,* not only 
were the colonists again left to shift for themselvesi, but by the 
terms of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed in 1748, Louisburg 
was actually handed back to the French. 

As a matter of course, this step was bitterly resented by the 
colonies and particularly by New England, the section which 
alone had sent its sons to the conquest of the Cape Breton strong- 
hold. Keviewing the policy of the English Government since 
first the rulers of New France let loose the dogs of war from 
their kennel at Quebec, the colonists wrathfully told one another 

* The statesmanship of Bedford and Newcastle has been quite gen- 
erally underrated. A careful study of source material leads to the 
conclusion that Pitt gleaned from them, in large measure, the ideas 
which ultimately found expression in the new imperial policy of Eng- 
land, so successfully executed by the great war minister. 
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that the Mother Country cared not a whit for their welfare, 
that their difficulties and sufferings mattered nothing to her. 
Nor can it be safely argued that they were far wrong. But the 
time was drawing near when England, for her own sake if not for 
love of the colonies, would be forced to act in their behalf. 
Statesmen were beginning to realize that that great intangible 
principle known as the " balance of power," so long the motive 
force of international comity and international complications, 
had gradually shifted from Europe to America. Within a twelve- 
month after Aix-la-Chapelle, official sanction was given to the 
colonial hinterland movement by granting to the recently organ- 
ized Ohio Land Company a large tract of territory west of the 
Alleghanies. A little later, hearing that the French were secret!? 
sending troops to Quebec and were striving to hamper English 
colonization in Acadia, the Duke of Newcastle drew up a furious 
memorial which would have meant war had not his peace-loving 
brother, Pelham, persuaded him to modify it. " If we lose our 
American possessions," he bluntly told Pelham, " or the influence 
and weight of them in time of peace,. France will with great ease 
make war with us whenever she pleases hereafter." This un- 
mistakably sounded a new note in English colonial statesman- 
ship, as did the instructions sent to the colonial Governors in 
1753 authorizing them to repel by force, if necessary, any inva- 
sion of English territory. Less than a year from the receipt of 
these instructions, Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia hurried young 
George Washington into the western wilds to fire the shot which 
announced to the world that the Seventy Years War had entered 
on its last stage. 

No need to retell here the familiar story of the titanic struggle 
which ended only with the fall of Quebec, the conquest of New 
France and the annihilation of French sovereignty in America. 
The important point to us is to note its significance to the Eng- 
lish colonists, and the part they played in it. As had always been 
the case, the colonies most remote from the theatre of conflict 
showed only a half-hearted interest. Even those prompt to con- 
tribute money and men were at first sorely discouraged by the 
disasters brought about through the inefficiency of the command- 
ers sent to them before the masterful genius of William Pitt 
dominated the war policy. And the ardor of the volunteers was 
further chilled, and their proper pride injured, by the open con- 
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tempt in which the regulars held them. Wolfe's splenetic out- 
burst — when he denounced the colonial militia as "the dirtiest, 
most contemptible, cowardly dogs, rather an encumbrance than 
any real strength to an army" — testified eloquently to the un- 
reasoning, insolent prejudices entertained by the English sol- 
diery in general. This, too, of men who, like their fathers and 
grandfathers before them, were fighting and dying in a cause 
that meant much to England, however signally England had 
failed to appreciate it. 

But they could afford to disregard sneers and insults. They 
were battling in defence of their homes, and to them must be 
given a large share of credit for the triumph ultimately achieved. 
A careful historian, not an American, has estimated that, despite 
their lack of unity and harmony, the colonies put into the 
field more troops than were contributed by the Mother Country. 
It is true that they had scarcely any hand in the spectacular 
victories at Louisburg and Quebec, but they were pre-eminent 
in the inland campaigns essential to the complete subjugation 
of New France. Of the seven thousand men who marched with 
Forbes to the reduction of Fort Duquesne, five thousand were 
volunteers from; Pennsylvania and Virginia. Bradstreet's con- 
tingent that mastered the ancient Fort Frontenac was recruited 
mostly from New England and New York. Colonials were the 
conquerors of Fort Niagara, the gateway to the Ohio Valley, 
and colonials made up almost half the army with which Amherst 
forced the surrender of the city of Montreal. Upon colonials, 
again, fell the heavy burden of defending the southern and south- 
western frontiers against the attacks of the Indian allies of the 
French. It was thus that Washington got the military training 
which availed him so well a few years afterwards — and as with 
Washington, so with many others who were to win enduring 
fame in the heroic War of the Revolution. 

Military training, however, was only one of the minor bene- 
fits accruing to the colonists from their seventy years of effort 
to win Quebec and thereby rid themselves of the French incubus. 
The long-continued struggle had developed in them to a con- 
spicuous degree the spirit of self-reliance and self-confidence. It 
had helped them to appreciate their innate strength, and had 
conjoined with the influence of their wilderness environment to 
foster the qualities of alertness and resourcefulness. Over and 
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above all this, it had brought them far, however unconsciously, 
on the road to independence, by opening their eyes to the deep- 
rooted selfishness of the Mother Country. If further enlighten- 
ment were needed, it was furnished with the beginning of peace 
negotiations. 

France had been utterly crushed by sea and by land, yet 
England could not possibly hope to reap the full fruits of vic- 
tory. The most belligerent of English statesmen recognized the 
necessity of making concessions, as otherwise the Continental 
nations would rally about France, seeing in England no longer 
the champion of the " balance of power " but its arch-enemy and 
a deadly menace to the liberties of Europe. Spain's action in 
rushing to the assistance of France, even after France's cause 
had been lost, was a sufficient indication of what would happen 
did England insist on retaining all her conquests. Something 
must be surrendered, and, utterly oblivious to the interests of 
the American colonies, it was seriously proposed to surrender 
Canada and keep instead Guadeloupe, Marie Galante, and the 
other islands of the French West Indies which had been cap- 
tured during the war. The debate that ensued was most morti- 
fying and irritating to the colonists. There were few, outside 
of their agents, who insisted that their rights and desires should 
be consulted. On the contrary, the debaters on both sides argued 
as though the sole question were whether the retention of Canada 
or the retention of the West Indian Islands would be more profit- 
able to England. It was, at bottom, a contest between the manu- 
facturing and the wool-growing interests on the one hand, and 
the trading interests on the other, and Canada carried the day 
over the West Indies because the manufacturers and wool-growers 
proved too strong for the traders. 

A popular argument with those who favored the return of 
Canada to France was the alleged fact that, if Canada were re- 
tained, the American colonists, being freed from the French pres- 
sure, would at once aspire to independence. This was denied, 
with the significant addendum that the colonies were too dis- 
united to make an effective bid for freedom, and could not 
successfully defend their extended coast-line against the power 
of England.* Now, " suggestion," as we are daily becoming 

* It is not without interest to note the other arguments advanced on 
both sides, as found in the pamphlet literature of the period. Those 
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more aware, is a potent force in determining the course of human 
events, and it may well be that the arguments advanced in the 
Canada-Guadeloupe controversy were influential in bringing the 
ideal of independence concretely before the eyes of fee colonists. 
That controversy certainly could not heighten their love tat 
England, whether or no they were even then consciously waver- 
ing in their allegiance. And, after all they had endured and 
the lessons they had learned in the Seventy Years War, it is not 
surprising that they openly voiced their discontent and made 
ready for stubborn resistance when England, immediately upon 
the conclusion of peace, abandoned her old-tfjwe policy of neglSct 
in favor of a policy of active and ctooxious interference in their 
affiaiis. 

As every one knows, discontent was succeeded by revolution, 
and once more the colonists fouod their fortunes powerfully 
affected by old Quebec. In the early spring of 1773, when it 
was realized that war could not longer be averted, they determined 
to invite the inhabitants of Canada to unite with them in the 
impending struggle to throw off the English yoke. But, hot- 
withstanding the intrigues of local agitators, like Thomas Walker, 
of Montreal, and the impassioned pleas of emissaries from the 
American colonies, Canada remained loyal. Only the year be- 
fore, the English Parliament had passed an act guaranteeing to 
the French-Canadians the free exercise of their religion, and 
they consequently had no ardent desire to join their fortune 

who favored the retention of the conquered islands in the West Indies 
contended: (1) that the islands were economically far more valuable 
than Canada; (2) that their retention would deal a heavy blow to 
France's naval strength, as the possession of the sugar islands gave her 
special inducements to develop shipping and seamen; (3) that if Canada 
were kept there would be a heavy emigration from England, thus 
weakening the Mother Country; (4) that the retention of Canada 
would lead the American colonists to develop manufactures of their 
own; (5) that Canada plus the American colonies would form too 
extensive a dominion to be governed properly from a distance. To 
these arguments it was replied: (1) that there was no immediate 
need for further sugar-growing territory, whereas Canada was really 
needed to supply raw materials not otherwise available in England; 
(2) that France's naval greatness rested, not on the sugar islands, 
but on the Canadian fisheries; (3) that the retention of the islands, 
rather than the retention of Canada, would cause a heavy emigration 
from England, as the islands were so damp and unhealthy that they 
would constantly require repopulation ; (4) that the American colonists 
would not develop manufactures, but would remain agriculturists, be- 
cause of the vast extent of fertile land at their disposal; (5) that the 
difficulties of government would not be increased. 
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with those of a people who had explicitly denounced that act, 
and had uniformly shown themselves hostile to Eoman Cathol- 
icism and Roman Catholics. The English-Canadians, of course, 
were differently situated, but they were in a feeble minority 
and, no matter how discontented they might be, were power- 
less so long as the French-Canadians held firm. And, still 
further to defeat the American overtures, there was in the palace 
of Quebec an English Governor, Sir Guy Carleton, able and 
willing to quell disaffection with an iron hand. 

Friendly efforts coming to naught, a campaign of conquest 
was undertaken with the celebrated Arnold-Montgomery expe- 
dition. This is usually described as a gigantic failure, and 
failure it was in the sense that it ended in the complete repulse 
of the invading armies. Yet it was also of tremendous profit 
to the American cause. When Benedict Arnold, after the heart- 
breaking march through the Maine forests, was beaten back from 
Quebec's grim walls, he did not at once give over an attempt 
that had cost the brave Montgomery his life. Instead, he pa- 
tiently laid siege to the city, holding it in close investment until 
the arrival of English reinforcements with the opening of navi- 
gation in 1776. Then, compelled to withdraw, he contested Carle- 
ton's vengeful pursuit with such desperate valor as to disrupt 
the carefully studied plan by which the English hoped to master 
the Hudson Valley, hem in New York and New England, and 
crush the Bevolution in its incipiency. It is perhaps, then, no 
exaggeration to say that the manner in which Arnold conducted 
his retreat from Quebec was the saving of his country. So that, 
failure though the invasion was, it forms another and not the 
least impressive chapter in the story of Quebec's contribution 
to the making of the United States. 

H. Addington Broce. 



